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of the insignia associated with his original office (al- 
Kalkashandi, Subh, iv, 61-2). Later still, ranks became 
composite, each containing a number of elements 
from a fixed repertoire disposed in three strips. Mayer 
noted that the composite ranks of a group of amirs who 
were mamlüks of a given sultan exhibited the same ar- 
rangement (Saracenic heraldry, 29-33). They appear to 
have differed chiefly in the attribute of the position 
held by each individual which was inserted some- 
where in his own rank. This may mean that ranks had 
by then become an indication of an affiliation with a 
royal household in addition to being a sign of office 
(see Meinecke, 258-78). Furthermore, additions to 
ranks appear to have been made as the amir ascended 
up the Mamlük hierarchy. Yashbak Min Mahdi al- 
dawdadér added a lion (sabu*) to his rank in 885/1480 
before he led a campaign to Anatolia (Ibn lyàs, 
Bada‘ al-zuhür fi waka‘ al-duhur, Cairo 1982-84, ii, 
127). 

Lee of sultans were different from those of amirs. 
Round, tripartite shields with the name, title, and a 
short motto inscribed on one, two, or all three strips 
became the norm in sultans’ ranks from the beginning 
of the 14th century. But they were not exclusively 
utilised, especially in the Burdji period (784-922/1382- 
1517) when most sultans were former amirs with 
denotative ranks, which they sometimes displayed 
alongside their inscribed shields. 

Very little is known about the significance of ranks 
in Mamlük society. Like European nobility, sultans 
and amirs seem to have used their ranks both as 
decipherable codes and as signatures displayed on 
their buildings and objects or on those they wanted to 
claim as their own (Ibn Taghribirdi, op. cit., xiii, 
199). But, unlike coats-of-arms in Europe, ranks do 
not seem to have carried any heraldic potential. In 
rare instances, sons of amirs who became amirs them- 
selves inherited their fathers' ranks. But even then, 
these individuals did not acquire the offices or 
privileges that had originally pertained to their 
fathers’ ranks, perhaps because of the peculiar struc- 
ture of the Mamlük ruling class whose members pass- 
ed their power to recruited mamlüks rather than to 
their own sons [see MAMLUK]. This apparent absence 
of a hereditary mechanism may have been the major 
reason why the institution of rank died out after the fall 
of the Mamlüks and the coming of the Ottomans in 
922/1517. 

Bibliography: In addition to the works cited in 
the text, see Meinecke, Die Bedeutung der 
mamlukischen Heraldik für die Kunstgeschichte, in 
ZDMG (1974), Suppl. II. XVIII Deutscher Orien- 
talistentag, Vortráge, 213-40; W. Leaf and S. 
Purcell, Heraldic symbols, Islamic insignia and Western 
heraldry, London 1986; Estelle Whelan, Representa- 
tions of the Khassakiyah and the origins of Mamluk 
emblems, in Content and context of visual arts in the 
Islamic world, Philadelphia 1988, 219-43. 

(Nasser RABBAT) 

RAPAK (Javanese; a. raf‘) is a technical term used 
among the Javanese, in this one case only, for the 
charge made by the wife, at the court for matters of 
religion, that the husband has not fulfilled the obliga- 
tions which he took upon himself at the tak of talāk 
or divorce [see TALAK]. These obligations are of a 
varied and changing nature. Among the conditions 
the following always occurs: ''If the man has been ab- 
sent a certain time on land or (longer) over seas” i.e. 
without having transmitted nafaka, i.e. payment for 
maintenance to his wife. A clause that is never omit- 
ted is the following: ‘‘If the wife is not content with 
this." She is therefore at liberty to be quite satisfied 


with the husband's non-fulfilment of his vows, with- 
out taking steps for a divorce. The work of the court 
is only to ascertain the fulfilment of the condition and 
the arising of talāk. As always, the falak is still entered 
in a register. It is evident that this procedure 
guarantees the integrity of the law otherwise en- 
dangered. 

Bibliography: C. Snouck Hurgronje, De Atjehers, 
Batavia 1893, i, 382; Th.W. Juynboll, Handleiding 
tot de kennis van de Moh. wet, Leiden 1925, 210. 

(R.A. KERN) 

RA'S (a. pl. ru?as/ar?us), ''head"', in geography the 
common word for *'cape"' (cf. Latin caput — cape), 
but it is also used with the meaning of ‘‘headland, 
promontory". 'The Musandam Peninsula in 
“Uman is sometimes called Ra’s Musandam, while 
the small territory occupying the northern tip of the 
Peninsula is called Ru?üs al-Djibal ‘‘the Mountain 
tops”. Ra?s Tannüra [q.v.], the terminal of pipelines 
in eastern Saudi Arabia, derives its name from the tip 
of a small peninsula, at which the modern port is 
situated. In the name Ra’s al-Khayma [q.v.] ‘‘Tent 
Point", the word ra’s is not geographical, but refers to 
a large tent formerly used as a navigational device. 

(Ep.) 

RA'S AL-£AM (a.) means New Year's Day, lit. 
“‘beginning of the year", i.e. 1 al-Muharram. For the 
difference with Ras al-sana, see Lane, Lexicon, s.v. 
‘am. Sunni Muslim law does not prescribe any par- 
ticular celebration for the first month of the year, ex- 
cept that a voluntary fast-day is recommended on the 
tenth [see ‘AsHURA?]. However, the first ten days of 
the month are considered as particularly biessed 
(Lane, Manners and customs, chs. ix, xxiv). The Shi‘a 
know several celebrations during this month [see 
MUHARRAM; TA'zIvA]. In most Islamic countries, New 
Year's Day has long been indicated by the Persian 
word Nawrüz [g.v.], Arabic variant Nayrüz. (Ep.) 

RA?'S AL-AYN or ‘Ayn Warpa, Syriac Résh 
‘Ayna, a town of classical and mediaeval Islamic 
times of al-Djazira, deriving its name (‘‘spring- 
head’’) from the famed springs of the locality (see 
below). It is situated on the Greater Khabür [q.v.] af- 
fluent of the Euphrates in lat. 36° 50 ^ N. and long. 
40° 02’ E. It is now little more than a village stradd- 
ling the modern border between Syria and Turkey, 
with the Syrian settlement still known as Ra’s al-SAyn 
and the Turkish one as Resülayn or Ceylanpinar. 

In classical times it was known as Resaina- 
Theodosiopolis, receiving from the Emperor 
Theodosius I (379-95) urban rights and its latter 
name, one also borne by the Armenian town of Karin 
(Erzurüm [q.v.}), probably from the time of 
Theodosius II (408-50), so that it is sometimes dif- 
ficult in the sources to distinguish which one is meant. 
The Persian general Adharmahan twice (in 578 and 
580) destroyed Résh ‘Ayna, according to Michael 
Syrus, and in the reign of the Emperor Phocas the 
Persians captured the rebuilt town. 

In 19/640 ‘Iyad b. Ghanm, after the subjection of 
Osrhoéne, marched against the province of 
Mesopotamia and by ‘Umar’s orders sent ‘Umayr b. 
Sa‘d against the town of ‘Ayn Warda or Ra’s al-‘Ayn, 
which was besieged and stormed by him (al- 
Baladhuri, ed. de Goeje, 175-7). When a portion of 
the people of the town abandoned it, the Muslims 
confiscated their property. Among the rebels who rose 
against the caliph ‘Abd al-Malik in ca. 700 was 
‘Umayr b. Hubàb of Rəs al-‘Ayn (Abu ’I-Faradj, 
Kitab al-Aghani, Bülàk, xx, 127; Ibn al-Athir, iv, 254- 
5; Mich. Syr., ii, 469; Barhebraeus, Chron. syr., ed. 
Bedjan, 111). In the reign of al-Ma?mün, Hubayb 
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took the town in 1125 Sel. (A.D. 814) (Mich. Syr., iii, 
27; Barhebraeus, op. cit., 137). The Jacobite patriarch 
Yohannan HI died on 3 December 873 in Résh ‘Ayna 
(Mich. Syr., iii, 116; Barhebraeus, Chron. eccles., ed. 
Abbeloos-Lamy, i, Lyons 1872, col. 387). After their 
campaign against Dara and Nasibin (A.D. 942) the 
Byzantines in 943 took Ra’s al-‘Ayn, plundered it and 
carried off many prisoners (Ibn al-Athir, viii, 312). A 
man from Ras al-‘Ayn, Ahmad b. Husayn Asfar 
Taghlib, called al-Asfar, disguised as a dervish, in 
395/1005 with a body of Arabs made a raid into 
Byzantine territory as far as Shayzar and Mahrüya 
near Antakiya but was driven back by the Patricius 
Bighás. The governor Nicephorus Uranus in the 
following year undertook a punitive expedition to the 
region of Sarüdj, defeated the Band Numayr and 
Kilàb and had al-Asfar thrown into prison by Lu?lu?, 
lord of Aleppo in 397/1007 (Yahya b. Sa‘id al-Antaki, 
in Patrol. Orient., xxiii, 1932, 466-7; Georg. Kedren.- 
Skylitz., Bonn, ii, 454, 8; Barhebraeus, Chron. syr., 
ed. Bedjan, 229). In ca. 523/1129 the Franks were 
lords of the whole of Syria and Diyàr Mudar and 
threatened Amid, Nasibin and Ra's al-‘Ayn. The lat- 
ter was taken by Joscelin and a large part of the Arab 
population killed and the remainder taken prisoners 
(Mich. Syr., iii, 228; Barhebr., Chron. syr., ed. Bed- 
jan, 289). But the Franks cannot have held the town 
for very long. 

Sayf al-Din of Mawsil and ‘Izz al-Din Mas‘id of 
Aleppo in 570/1174-5 attacked Salah al-Din and 
besieged Ra?s al-‘Ayn, but were soon afterwards 
defeated by him at Kurün Hama. In 581/1185-6 
Salah al-Din crossed the Euphrates and marched via 
al-Ruha?, Ra?s al-‘Ayn and Dara to Balad on the 
Tigris. His son al-Afdal in 597/1200-1 received from 
al-‘Adil the towns of Sumaysat, Sarüdj, Ra’s al-SAyn 
and Djumlin; when he then marched on Damascus, 
Ndr al-Din of Mawsil and Kutb al-Din Muhammad 
of Sindjar again took Djazira from him, but fell ill at 
Ra?s al-‘Ayn in the heat of summer and concluded 
peace again. In 599/1202-3 al-‘Adil took from al- 
Afdal the towns of Sarüdj, Ras al-‘Ayn and Djumlin 
(other fortresses also are mentioned). When the Kurdj 
[q.v.] (Georgians), who had advanced as far as Khilat 
in 606/1209-10, learned that al-‘Adil had reached 
Ra’s al-‘Ayn on his way against them, they withdrew 
(Kamal al-Din, tr. Biochet, in ROL, v, 46). Al-Malik 
al-Ashraf, who had defeated Ibn al-Mashtüb in 
616/1219-20 forgave him for rebelling and gave him 
Ra's al-‘Ayn as a fief (Kamal al-Din, of. cit., 61; ac- 
cording to Barhebraeus, Chron. syr., 439, however, 
Ibn al-Mashtüb died in prison in Harràn). 

Salàh al-Din's nephew al-Ashraf in 617/1220-1 was 
fighting against the lord of Mardin. The lord of Amid 
made peace between them, when Ra’s al-‘Ayn was 
ceded to al-Ashraf, al-Muwazzar and the district of 
Shabakhtàn [g.v.] (around Dunaysir) to the lord of 
Amid. In exchange for Damascus, al-Ashraf, in 
626/1229 gave his brother al-Kamil the towns of al- 
Ruha’, Harran, al-Rakka, Sarüdj, Ra?s al-‘Ayn, 
Muwazzar and Djumlin (Kamil al-Din, in ROL, v, 
77; Barhebraeus, Chron. syr., 458) who occupied them 
in 634/1236-7 (Kamal al-Din, op. cit., 92). After the 
defeat of the Kh"árazmians at Djabal Djalahman 
near al-Ruha’, the army of Aleppo in 638/1240-1 took 
Harran, al-Ruha?, Ra?s al-‘Ayn, Djumlin, al- 
Muwazzar, al-Rakka and the district belonging to it 
(Kamal al-Din, in ROL, vi, 12). But in 639/1241-2 the 
Kh"àrazmians, who had made an alliance with al- 
Malik al-Muzaffar of Mayyafarikin, returned to Ra?s 
al-‘Ayn, where the inhabitants and the garrison, in- 
cluding a number of Frankish archers and 


crossbowmen, offered resistance. An arrangement 
was made by which they were admitted to the town by 
the inhabitants, whose lives were promised them, and 
captured the garrison. When al-Malik al-Mangür had 
returned to Harran and al-Muzaffar had retired to 
Mayyafarikin with the Kh"àrazmians, they sent their 
prisoners back (Kamal al-Din, in ROL, vi, 14). In the 
same year also, the Mongols came to Ra’s al-‘Ayn 
(ibid., 15). When the Kh’arazmians and Turkmens 
raided al-Djazira, the army of Aleppo under the amir 
Djamal al-Dawla in Djumada H 640/1242-3 went out 
against them, and the two armies encamped opposite 
one another near Ra?s al-CAyn. The Kh"àrazmians 
combined with the lord of Mardin, and finally a peace 
was made by which Ra’s al-‘Ayn was given to the Ar- 
tukid ruler of Mardin (Kamal al-Din, in ROL, vi, 19). 

In a Muslim cemetery in the north of Ra’s al-SAyn, 
M. von Oppenheim found an inscription of the year 
717/1317-18. The Syrian chroniclers mention Résh 
*Ayná as a Jacobite bishopric (11 bishops between 793 
and 1199 are given in Mich. Syr., iii, 502) in which 
a synod was held in 684 (Barhebraeus, Chron. eccl., i, 
287). Towards the end of the 8th/14th century the 
town was sacked by Timir. 

Ra’s al-‘Ayn is built at a spot where a number of 
copious, in part sulphurous, springs burst forth, 
which form the real **main source" of che Khabar (al- 
Dimashki, ed. Mehren, 191). The Wadi al-Djirdjib, 
which has not much water in it and starts further 
north in the region of Wiranshehir, and which may be 
regarded as the upper course of the Khabir, only after 
receiving the waters from the springs of Ra?s al-‘Ayn 
becomes a regular river, known from that point as the 
Khabur. According to M. von Oppenheim (cf. his 
map in Petermanns Mittel. [1911], ii, pl. 18), the 
springs at Ra?s al-‘Ayn are ‘Ayn al-Husan, ‘Ayn al- 
Kebrit and ‘Ayn al-Zarkà?; according to Taylor 
(RAS, xxxviii, 349 n.), “Ayn al-Bayda and ‘Ayn al- 
Hasan are the most important; he also gives the 
names of 10 springs in the north-east and 5 in the 
south of the new town. The Arab geographers talk of 
360, i.e. a very large number of springs, the abun- 
dance of water from which makes the vicinity of the 
town a blooming garden. One of these springs, ‘Ayn 
al-Zàhiriyya, was said to be bottomless. According to 
Ibn Hawkal, Ra’s al-‘Ayn was a fortified town with 
many gardens and mills; at the principal spring there 
was according to al-Mukaddasi a lake as clear as 
crystal. Ibn Rusta (106) mentions Ra’s al-‘Ayn, 
Karkisiya, and al-Rakka as districts of al-Djazira. Ibn 
Djubayr in 580/1184-5 saw two Friday mosques, 
schools and baths in Ras al-‘Ayn on the bank of the 
Khabar. According to Hamd Allah Mustawfi 
(8th/14th century), the walls had a circumference of 
5,000 paces; among the rich products of Ra’s al-‘Ayn 
he mentions cotton, corn and grapes. The historical 
romance Futüh Diyar Rabi‘a wa-Diyàr Bakr (10th/16th 
century?) wrongly ascribed to al- Wákidi, which con- 
tains much valuable geographical information, men- 
tions at Ra’s al-‘Ayn a plain of Muthakkab and a 
Mardj al-Tir (var. al-Dayr); it also mentions a 
Nestorian church in the town and several gates (in the 
translation by B.G. Niebuhr and A.D. Mordtmann, 
in Schriften der Akad. von Hamburg, i, part iii, Hamburg 
1847, 76, 87. The ‘‘gate of Istacherum"' in the east 
and the ‘‘Mukthaius or gate of Chabur" are not 
precisely located. 

At Ra’s al-‘Ayn were the Jacobite monasteries of 
Béth Tirai and Spequlos (speculae, Ps.-Zacharias 
Rhet., viii, 4, tr. Abrens-Krüger, 157, 2; so also for 
Asphulos in Mich. Syr., iii, 50, 65, cf. ii, 513, n. 6; 
Saphylos in Mich. Syr., iti, 121, 449, 462; 
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Barhebraeus, Chron. eccl., ed. Abbeloos-Lamy, i, 281- 
2; Sophiclis, :bid., 397-8, probably so to be read 
throughout). 

A little to the southwest of Ra?s al-‘Ayn on the right 
bank of the Khàbür is the great mound of ruins, Tell 
Halàf, where M. von Oppenheim excavated the an- 
cient palace of Kapara (see Bibl.). 

Bibliography: The Arab geographers and 
historians and Syriac chroniclers already men- 
tioned; also Kh"àrazmi, Kitab Surat al-ard, ed. von 
Miik, in Bibl. arab. Hist. u. Geogr., iii, Leipzig 1926, 
21 (no. 296); Suhrab, ‘Agja@tb al-akalim, ed. von 
Miik, in ibid. , v, 1930, 29 (no. 256) Hudud al-‘alam, 
tr. Minorsky, 141, § 34.7; on Resaina in Antiquity: 
Weissbach, in Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. Resaina, i, A, 
cols. 618-19; s.v. Theodosiopolis, no. 1, vol. v, A, 
cols. 1922-3; Assemani, Dissert. de monophysit., in 
BO, ii, 9; Carsten Niebuhr, Reisebeschreibung nach 
Arabien u.a. umliegenden Ländern, ii, Copenhagen 
1778, 390; K. Ritter, Erdkunde, xi, 375 ff.; Taylor, 
in /R GS (1868), xxxviii, 346-53; G. Le Strange, The 
lands of the Eastern Caliphate, Cambridge 1905, 87, 
95-6, 125; V. Chapot, La frontière de l'Euphrate de 
Pompée à la conquête arabe, Paris 1907, 302-3; M. von 
Oppenheim, in ZG Erdk. Berl., xxxvi (1901), 88; 
idem, Der Tell Halaf und die verschleierte Göttin, in Der 
Alte Orient, year X, fasc. 1, Leipzig 1908, 10-11; 
idem, Der Tell Halaf, eine neue Kultur im ältesten 
Mesopotamien, Leipzig 1931, 69-70 (cf. also index, 
274, under Ra’s al-‘Ayn); A. Poidebard, La trace de 
Rome dans le désert de Syrie, Paris 1934, 130, 151-2, 
158, 164; M. Canard, Hist. de la dynastie des H'am- 
danides, 97-8. (E. HoNiGMANN*) 
RAS at-KHAYMA (officially Ras-al-Khaimah), a 

constituent Amirate of the United Arab Emirates 
federation [see AL-IMARAT AL-SARABIYYA AL- 
MUTTAHIDA in Suppl.], to which it acceded in 
February 1972. It is also the name of the capital of the 
Amirate. The town seems to take its name from a con- 
figuration of hills on the coast which, seen from 
seaward, suggest the profile of the pole ridge of a 
nomad tent. The name is known to Portuguese 
geographers by the 16th century, but it is not until the 
18th century that Ra?s al-Khayma supplants its 
predecessor, Djulfar, whose deserted tells lie im- 
mediately north of the suburbs of the town. The 
capital of the Amirate is divided into several major 
areas, of which the oldest is the old town, where the 
fort of the Al Kàsimi rulers is situated. It has a good 
port as a result of dredging. There is also an airport. 

The Amirate is ruled by the Al Kàsimi, members of 
the Hawala Arab tribe, who, according to their tradi- 
tion, originate in ‘Irak. The present Amirate con- 
stitutes the remains of very much larger Al Kasimi 
territories which once encompassed most of the 
‘Uman peninsula, as well as places on the Persian 
coast opposite. The borders of the present Amirate are 
complex and, at certain points, they are subject to 
dispute. The main Ra’s al-Khayma territory lies in 
the far north of the U.A.E., principally bordered by 
the, neighbouring Amirates of Umm al-Kuwayn and 
Fudjayra. In the north, it borders the Sultanate of 
‘Uman’s territory on the Musandam Peninsula. 
There is also a large enclave of Ra’s al-Khayma ter- 
ritory further south, centring on Huwaylat and Wadi 
al-Kawr, bordering the Amirate of Fudjayra, and the 
eastern enclaves of the Amirates of al-Sharika (i.e. 
Sharjah) and *Adjmàn, and the Sultanate of Umàn. 
Ras al-Khayma also formerly held two Gulf islands 
known as the Tunbs until they were seized by Iranian 
forces on 30 November 1971. 

The indigenous population of the Amirate is Arab 


and Sunni, with marked Wahhabi sentiments since 
the late 18th century. The inhabitants of the moun- 
tains are Shihüh, who continue into the ‘Umani ter- 
ritory of Musandam. There is also a nomadic element 
to the population. Migrant workers including In- 
dians, Pakistanis and Persian Balué have settled in the 
Amirate in recent years. 

The main coastal settlement in the past was the port 
of Djulfar, before it gave way to Ras al-Khayma 
town. Other coastal settlements which belong to the 
Amirate include Sha‘m, al-Rams and Djazirat al- 
Hamra’. Between the coastal strip and the Djabal 
Hadjar highlands there is a belt of agricultural land ir- 
rigated by rainfall, wells and afladj. The Shihüh farm 
small plots of land on the top of the Djabal Hadjar 
chain. 

The Amirate preserves a large number of ar- 
chaeological sites testifying to settlement in ancient 
times, especially during the Bronze and Iron Age: 
there are numerous tombs associated with the 3rd-1st 
millennium in northern Ra?s al-Khayma, on the 
Daya plain and around Shimal. There are also early 
sites further south at al-Khatt and along the course of 
Wadi al-Kawr in southern Ra’s al-Khayma. Ceramic 
finds suggest activity in the 3rd century A.D. on 
Djazirat al-Hulayla on the coast, north of al-Rams. 

The main town for much of the Islamic period was 


 Djulfar. In its broadest application, the place-name 


Djulfar seems to have related to successive settlements 
between Ra’s al-Khayma town in the south and the 
Djazirat al-Hulayla area in the north. Indeed, it now 
seems likely that before Islam and in the early Islamic 
period, Djulfar was centred on al-Hulayla. The name 
of Djulfar is mentioned in context of the early Islamic 
sea-borne expeditions against Persia when *Uthmàn 
b. al-SAs in ca. 16/637 sailed with a force from Djulfar. 
Umayyad and ‘Abbasid caliphs repeatedly used 
Djulfar to disembark armies engaged in campaigns 
against the lbàdi community of ‘Uman. This reflects 
the fact that Djulfar’s harbour was the finest in the 
lower Gulf. In the 4th/10th century, al-Mukaddasi, 
70-1, numbered Djulfar among the kasabas of ‘Uman 
and on an equivalent level with Maskat, Suhar and 
Nizwa [q.vv.]. 

Around the 7th/14th century the centre of Djulfar 
shifted to the area of tells known as al-Mataf and al- 
Nudüd on the northern edge of modern Ra’s al- 
Khayma town. The port was engaged in pearl fishing 
and commerce with China and south-east Asia, as 
well as India; imported Chinese porcelain and celadon 
found in quantity at the site bear witness to this trade. 
By the 7th/14th century, Djulfar was under the 


jurisdiction of the sultans of Hurmüz [q.v.], whose 


coinage it used, and when Hurmuz passed under Por- 
tuguese control, they established a garrison at Djulfar. 
The Portuguese remained in control of the coast until 
1043/1633 when they were finally driven out by the 
fUmàni Imam, Nasir b. Murshid al-Ya'àriba. 
Thereafter, Djulfar declined, possibly because of the 
silting channels into the port, and the town of Ra’s al- 
Khayma to the south increasingly supplanted Djulfar. 

The Persian ruler Nadir Shah [qg.v.] sent a force 
through Djulfar in 1149/1737 to occupy much of 
‘Uman, establishing garrisons at a number of places, 
including Djulfar and al-Khatt (in the Amirate of 
Ras al-Khayma today). The Persians were finally ex- 
pelled in 1157/1744. During the latter part of the 
12th/18th century, Ra’s al-Khayma passed under the 
Al Kasimi shaykhs, of the Hawala Arab tribe, which 
has elements on both the Arab and the Persian coasts. 
The Al Kasimi have continued to rule Ra’s al- 
Khayma until the present time. In the framework of 


